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As the representative of a large body of classical teachers, the Classical Journal 
considers it a duty to keep them in touch with one another, and to make them acquainted 
with the varying conditions under which the work of classical instruction is done, 
with the goals that are set up, and the means that are employed to reach them. 

Classical teachers, like other people, can not live by bread, nor yet by highly 
technical articles, alone. In particular, that great number of them who, in high schools, 
normal schools, and small colleges, must perform their work at a distance from uni- 
versities and libraries, are in constant need of a means of communication between 
themselves and the larger world of workers in their field. Scholarship, original pro- 
duction, and effective teaching are possible under very adverse circumstances; but for 
a normal, healthy growth they need the interest and sjTnpathy of fellow-workers, the 
feeling of ideals held in common, the clearer vision that comes from an acquaintance 
with other conditions than one's own, and the inspiration that is given by a knowledge 
of efforts and struggles by others working along the same line. 

As things are at present, there is practically no opportunity for the average 
teacher in an isolated position to keep himself informed of what is going on. It is not 
surprising if many a classical student of good promise goes out from the university 
with high resolutions, and in a very few years comes to an end, both as a scholar and 
as a teacher worthy of the name, from sheer starvation. It is not only as one of the 
Journal's duties, therefore, but as an effort to supply an urgent need, that the editors 
have decided to set apart several pages each month for "Reports from the Classical 
Field." 

It will not be amiss to indicate in detail some of the lines along which information 
may be mutually helpful: 

1. Existing conditions and changes in the organization of school systems and in 
the courses of study; requirements for entrance and graduation in the various insti- 
tutions, so far as they affect the classics; statistics of attendance in Latin and Greek 
classes, as compared with that in other subjects; establishment of professorships and 
fellowships, and appointments to important positions in schools and colleges, and to 
other positions connected with classical work. 

2. Important lines of study and investigation undertaken in university courses 
and seminars, or by individuals; publications planned or in progress, such as journals, 
studies, or doctor's dissertations; other undertakings of interest to classical teachers, 
e. g. expeditions, excavations, the establishment or increase of special libraries and 
museums, conferences, commissions, and so forth. 

3. Methods and means of instruction; the material equipment for classical work in 
schools and colleges; the preparation of the teacher, and ways and means at his dis- 
posal for continuing the work of self-improvement when actively engaged in teaching; 
vacation study, travel, etc. 

4. Programmes and accounts of the work of classical clubs and associations, and 
of organizations of teachers and pupils; accounts of the presentation of classical 
plays, and of other means of arousing and giving expression to an interest in classical 
study. 
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5. The most important foreign news in the classical field, so far as it can be 
obtained and is of interest to American teachers. 

The precise lines to be followed will naturally be determined by the needs of the 
Journal's readers, and not only contributions, but questions and suggestions will be 
most welcome. The success of the undertaking will depend very largely on the inter- 
est which the readers take in it, and on the extent to which they are personally willing 
to co-operate by making contributions. It may not seem much that the individual 
can contribute, nor interesting to him on account of his familiarity with it, but his 
experience may nevertheless be different from that of others, and may present the 
matter from a new point of view. And if there should be absolutely nothing to 
report, the way is still left open to create a condition or bring to pass an event which 
will call for a report later on. 

The contributions may be addressed to the undersigned, who will prepare and 
arrange them for the press. They will, as it seems to him, naturally fall under two 
heads — (a) brief, concrete statements of actual events, conditions, or changes in the 
classical field, or of difficulties experienced or information desired; and (6) short 
articles of from two hundred to twelve hundred words, giving a clear, compact account 
of events, conditions, problems, or undertakings of more than ordinary interest and 
importance. — J. J. Schlicher, Terre Haute, Ind. 



THE CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT ASBURY PARK 

The usual Classical Conference was held in connection with the sessions of 
the Department of Secondary Education of the National Educational Association 
at Asbury Park, N. J., July 6. The leader was Professor John C. Kirtland, Jr., 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, who read the principal paper on the subject set for 
discussion, "The College Requirements and the Secondary School Work." The 
paper set forth in detail a plan for a change in the entrance examinations. 

The salient feature of the plan is that it would leave almost entirely to the 
schools the choice of authors or parts of authors to be read during the school course. 
To make this possible, it was held that the passages set for the examination 
should be almost entirely for sight translation — easy narrative or description, with 
the meanings of all uncommon words given. This should be supplemented by 
an examination on a small amount of prose and of poetry, prescribed in advance. 
The portions prescribed should be changed from year to year, or perhaps at 
longer intervals, and this part of the examination should be severe. If the col- 
leges should feel that they must make sure of a larger amount of prescribed reading, 
the certificate of the schools might be accepted as evidence that this reading had 
been done. A long abstract of the paper will be printed in the Proceedings of the 
association. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Hart, of the McKinley High School, St. 
Louis; Mr. Towle, of the Boys' High School, Brooklyn; Dr. Susan Bradley Frank- 
lin, of New York City; Mr. Barss, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.; 
and several others. Almost all the speakers seemed to agree upon the essential 
parts of the argxmient, and expressed themselves as dissatisfied with the present 
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examination system. Mr. Towle alone was disposed to question the feasibility 
of work in sight-translation. It was, however, the general opinion that an exami- 
nation at sight does not necessitate any large amount of sight-translation in the 
classroom, but only correct and careful methods of preparing and reciting the 
assigned lessons. 



THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR HEERMANCE 

Theodore Woolsey Heermance, son of the Rev. Edgar Laing Heermance, and 
grandson of President Woolsey, for whom he was named, was bom in New 
Haven, Conn., on March 22, 1872. He was graduated at Yale in 1893, with a high 
rank for scholarship. After a year of graduate study in New Haven, he went 
to Athens as the holder of the Soldiers' Memorial Fellowship, and studied for 
two years in the American School there. Returning to America in 1896, he 
served for three years as tutor of Greek at Yale, and then was appointed instructor 
in classical archaeology in the same institution. The year 1900-1 he spent in 
archaeological study in Europe, on leave of absence — mainly in Germany and 
Italy — but returned to his instructorship in the following year. In 1902 he was 
chosen by the managing committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens to succeed Professor Richardson on the latter's retirement from the 
directorship of the school in 1903; and in order to facilitate the transfer of 
authority he was elected secretary of the school for the year 1902-3. 

Dr. Heermance had admirable powers of administration, and was singularly 
efficient also in guiding the researches of his students. His skill as a draughtsman 
and his mastery of the ordinary processes of surveying was such that he proved 
a thoroughly competent conductor of the excavations of Corinth. Of unusually 
robust physique, he undertook to spend last summer in Corinth, at first conduct- 
ing excavations and then revising the plans of the ruins with reference to a forth- 
coming bulletin of the School at Athens. About the middle of August he was 
seized by a low fever and returned to Athens. He was confined to his bed, but 
his disease was not considered dangerous, and he insisted that his friends should 
not be informed. Four or five days before his death, however, he suffered a 
succession of internal hemorrhages, and from that time there was little hope of 
his recovery. He died early on the morning of September 29. 

All who have been associated with Dr. Heermance, as pupils or as fellow 
students, will remember him as a keen scholar, a stimulating critic, a generous 
friend. S 



THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR EARLE 

Classical scholarship in America has suffered another grievous loss in the 
death of Dr. Mortimer Lamson Earle, professor of classical philology in Columbia 
University. Professor Earle was taken ill with typhoid fever immediately after 
leaving Naples for America aboard the steamer " Cretic " on the sixth of September. 
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His condition was critical when the ship reached New York on the eighteenth, 
and he died on the twenty-sixth. 

Professor Earle was graduated from Columbia College in 1886. After a year 
of graduate work at Columbia, he went to Athens as a student in the School. 
He returned to Columbia in the autumn of 1888, and took the degree of doctor 
of philosophy there in 1889. From 1888 to 1895 he was instructor in Greek at 
Barnard College; from 1895 to 1898, associate professor of Greek and Latin 
at Bryn Mawr; from 1898 to 1900, lecturer in Greek at Columbia University; 
and from 1900, professor of classical philology in the same institution. 

He was a frequent contributor to the American Journal of Philology, the 
Classical Review, and other philological publications. His edition of Euripides' 
Alcestis (189s), of Sophocles' Oedipus Tyrannus (1901), and of Euripides' Medea 
(1904) show discriminating scholarship and wide erudition. Added to his 
scholarly attainments were personal characteristics of rare quality — sincerity, 
generosity, and unfailing courtesy. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Professor Merrill's edition of Lucretius, to which he has devoted many years 
of special work, is in the printer's hands. It is to be published by the American 
Book Co. 

Volume I of the Publications in Classical Philology is now in progress, the 
papers already published being "Hiatus in Greek Melic Poetry," by Professor 
Clapp; "Studies in the w-Clause," by Professor Nutting; and "The Whence 
and Whither of the Modern Science of Language," by President Wheeler. 

Dr. T. Peterson succeeds Dr. J. W. Basore as instructor in Latin, the latter 
going to Princeton. The classical faculty has been strengthened by the 
appointment of Dr. A. W. Ryder as instructor in Sanskrit. 



AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 

Professor Bates, of the University of Pennsylvania, who had been elected to 
the professorship in the school for the year 1905-6, reached Athens a few hours 
after Dr. Heermance's death, and will act as director for the year. Mr. Lacey 
D. Caskey, who was a student of the school from 1902 to 1904, and instructor in 
Greek at Yale College during 1904-5, has been sent to Athens as secretary. Mr. 
Caskey has given especial attention to Greek architecture, and the committee 
hopes that he may be able to complete the work which Dr. Heermance left nearly 
ready for publication. This comprises not only the bulletin of the excavations at 
Corinth, but also the text which is to accompany the elaborate drawings of the 
Erechtheum made in the course of the last two years by Mr. Stevens, the fellow 
in architecture. 



